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TAX  REVISION  IN  LOUISIANA. 


At  the  regular  election  on  November  5,  1912,  the  voters  of 
Louisiana  will  be  called  upon  to  express  their  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  no  fewer  than  nineteen  constitutional  amendments. 
One  of  these,  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  Act  Number 
Twelve  of  the  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  which 
will  be  printed  on  the  ballot  as  “the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution reorganizing  and  remodeling  the  State’s  system  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation,”  embodies  a thorough  revision  of  the  existing 
taxing  methods,  and  is  a measure  of  such  transcendent  import- 
ance that  no  opportunity  of  disseminating  information  concerning 
it  should  be  neglected.  It  has  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  that 
the  present  issue  of  the  University  Bui.letin  should  be  devoted 
to  this  topic.  The  views  contained  herein  are  not  an  official  utter- 
ance of  the  University,  but  merely  the  personal  opinions  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  work  in  economics,  who  naturally 
has  more  than  a passing  interest  in  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Inasmuch  as  the  writer  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  tax  amendment,  he  feels  constrained  not  only  to  attempt  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  revenue  sys- 
tem, but  also  to  indicate  the  advantages  which  he  believes  will 
result  from  such  changes. 

WHY  REVISION  IS  NEEDED. 

Louisiana,  like  most  of  the  other  American  commonwealths, 
relies  upon  a tax  on  general  property  for  its  State  and  local 
revenues.  This  tax  is  levied,  in  theory,  upon  the  entire  amount 
of  property  in  the  possession  of  the  taxpayer,  and  it  is  the 
main  reliance  of  the  State  for  revenue.  All  other  sources  of 
income,  such  as  the  inheritance  tax,  corporation  taxes,  and 
licenses,  merely  supplement  the  income  from  the  tax  on  general 
property.  Of  the  objects  named,  land  and  buildings  are  desig- 
nated as  real  property,  and  all  other  forms  of  wealth  are  called 
personal  property.  When  personal  property  is  visible  and  easily 
reached  by  the  assessor,  as  is  the  case  with  machinery,  tools,  and 
live  stock,  it  is  said  to  be  tangible ; when  it  is  invisible  and  rarely 
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' evei  assessed,  like  moneys  on  deposit,  stocks,  and  bonds,  it  is 

said  to  be  intangible. 

I A Fundamental  Defect.  The  Constitution  of  Louisiana 

' (Article  225)  prescribes  that  “Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uni- 

forri  throughout  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying 
the  tax,  and  all  property  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its 
valre.”  This  provision  that  all  property  should  be  taxed  alike 
no  1 mger  has  any  justification.  \ half  century  ago,  when  prop- 
erty was  fairly  homogeneous,  the  amount  of  a person’s  worldly 
goo(  s was  perhaps  the  best  indication  of  his  ability  to  contribute 
to  t le  expenses  of  the  government.  To-day,  however,  property 
is  n ) longer  homogeneous,  and  it  shows  the  greatest  variety  of 
earring-power.  One  form  of  wealth  may  yield  a handsome  in- 
' com ! ; another,  no  income  at  all ; and  yet  both,  under  the  present 

law,  should  be  equallj’'  taxed.  Here,  then,  at  the  very  outset,  we 
are  confronted  with  one  of  the  most  glaring  iniquities  of  the 
; cxis  ing  system. 

I 

’he  amendment  offers  a remedy  by  conferring  on  the  General 
, Assembly  the  “power  to  classify  all  property  for  taxation,  and 

, to  adopt  different  rules  and  rates  for  different  classes,”  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  rules  and  rates  shall  be  uniform  on  all  sub- 
jects of  the  same  class.  Under  modern  conditions  uniform  rates 
on  ill  property  do  not  mean  uniform  burdens,  but  rather  the 
reve  'se ; and  the  change  indicated  removes  a fundamental  defect 
in  th  e property  tax. 

I History  op  the  Generaij  Property  Tax.  Not  a few  per- 

I sons  have  come  to  look  upon  the  general  property  tax  as  a dis- 

I tinctively  American  and  democratic  system,  and  they  sincerely 

I belie  ^/'e  that  all  its  faults  are  merely  a result  of  defective  admin- 

j istrafion.  If  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  only  faithfully  ear- 

ned out,  they  say,  every  man  would  be  required  to  contribute 
' to  tlie  government  according  to  his  ability.  Such  an  idea  is 

entirely  erroneous.  The  tax  is  neither  American  nor  demo- 
crati  i ; and  practice  has  shown  that  it  can  never  be  properly 
administered  as  a State  source  of  revenue.  Far  from  being 
! Ame  *ican,  the  tax  is  of  European  origin,  and  is  a relic  of  the 

^ Hide  le  Ages,  having  developed  out  of  the  feudal  charges  on 
land.  The  American  colonists  knew  only  this  method  of  raising 

I 

r 
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revenues  and  therefore  introduced  it  in  their  new  homes.  It 
was  at  first  employed  by  them  as  a local  tax,  and  was  well  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  such  primitive  communities.  In  England, 
however,  Avhere  it  was  at  this  time  called  the  subsidy,  it  was 
already  creating  dissatisfaction,  as  it  was  apparent  that  personal 
property  was  escaping  taxation.  As  early  as  1601  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  declared  that  “The  poor  man  pays  as  much  as  the  rich,” 
and  this  complaint  is  re-echoed  in  more  than  a score  of  American 
states  to-day.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
British  government  tried  to  revise  the  tax  so  as  to  secure  a more 
adequate  assessment  of  personal  property,  but  conditions  were 
soon,  as  bad  a.s  before.  A second  attempt  at  reform  was  tried  in 
1692  and  met  with  another  failure.  A century  later  it  was  esti- 
mated that  nine-tenths  of  the  tax  was  collected  from  real  estate, 
and  in  1798  England  despaired  of  reforming  the  general  property 
tax  and  abandoned  it.  Other  European  governments  have  had 
a similar  experience.  They  have  tried  and  discarded  the  general 
property  tax,  and  it  is  resorted  to  as  a main  source  of  revenue 
only  by  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Holland  also  levies  such  a 
tax,  but  at  a very  low  rate.  Some  of  the  German  states  supple- 
ment their  income  taxes  with  a very  light  tax  on  property, 
which  in  Prussia,  for  instance,  is  equivalent  to  only  half  a mill, 
and  is  almost  a negligible  quantity. 

The  general  property  tax,  therefore,  is  not  of  American  ori- 
gin, and  furthermore  has  become  practically  obsolete  in  the  Old 
World,  where  it  was  first  employed.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  history  that  the  American  states,  which  have  been  generally 
so  keenly  alive  to  all  progressive  and  democratic  measures, 
should  retain  well  into  the  twentieth  century  a method  of  taxation 
which  European  countries  abandoned  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth. There  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of  American  com- 
momvealths  to  justify  their  retention  of  this  system.  On  the 
contrary,  the  injustice  and  the  inequality  resulting  from  the  tax 
as  employed  by  the  great  majority  of  American  states  have 
aroused  a chorus  of  condenmation  in  every  quarter  of  the  Re- 
public. The  complaint  began  over  a generation  ago,  and  has 
been  growing  continually  louder.  As  a result,  a number  of 


li  states  have  arisen  from  their  lethargy  and  thrown  off  this  an- 

jr  liquated  system. 


J)efects  in  the  Administration  op  the  Property  Tax. 
llie  two  chief  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  are  (1)  the  escape  of  property  from  assessment,  and 
(2)  the  nndervalnation  of  the  property  that  does  not  escape. 
This  undervaluation  leads  to  inequalities  between  parishes,  be- 
twee  n kinds  of  property, and  between  individuals.  It  is  well  known 
that  very  little  intangible  personal  property  is  subjected  to  tax- 
ation, as  there  is  no  way  for  the  assessor  to  know  its  exist- 
ence except  upon  the  personal  declaration  of  the  owner.  A larger 
shar ' of  the  tangible  personalty  is  taxed,  but  much  of  this  also 
escaj)es,  so  that  the  burden  falls  most  heavily  on  the  owners  of 
real  estate.  Although  it  is  common  knowledge  that  personal 
property  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  amoiuit  in  late  years, 
this  form  of  property  has  actually  shown  a decreasing  propor- 
tion of  the  total  assessment.  For  the  United  States  as  a whole, 
fron  1850  to  1902,  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  increased  sev- 
eufo  d,  while  the  value  of  personal  property  increased  only  four- 
fold. In  1904  the  estimated  value  of  all  property  in  Louisiana, 
as  g ven  in  the  Census  Report  on  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation, 
publ  shed  in  1907,  was  $1,032,229,006.  Of  this  amount,  real 
property  was  valued  at  $489,295,161,  or  47.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  valuation;  and  personal  and  other  pro])erty^  was  valued 
at  $-:  42,933,845,  or  52.6  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  actual  assess- 
menl  this  year,  however,  was  only  $351,018,941,  or  34  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  value.  This  is  not  the  whole  story.  Real  estate, 
vine  1 constituted  only  47.4  per  cent  of  the  estimated  valuation, 
eonslituted  66.3  per  cent,  of  the  property  actually  listed  by  the 
assessors.  Our  system  thus  discriminates  severely  against  real 
I>rop  3rty,  and  places  an  especially  heawy-  burden  upon  the  farm- 
ing 1 opulation.  Small  property  owners  in  towns  and  cities  are 
also  ikely  to  suffer  injustice.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
modest  dwelling  is  assessed  at  its  full  value  much  more  easily 
than  the  palatial  residence,  and  the  small  shop  more  easily  than 
the  creat  office  building  or  manufacturing  plant.  The  average 
asses!  or  can  easily  judge  the  value  of  a building  costing  no  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  can  he  form  any  accurate  idea 
of  th  * value  of  a great  oil  refinerv? 


nwnoH  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  privately 

IK.  central  electric  lighting  and  power  stations,  which  are 

gener,  llj  classed  as  real  property,  are  included  in  the  Census  Report  as 
“perse  nal  and  other  property.”  as 
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Although  real  estate  rarely  escapes  taxation,  it  is  always  listed 
at  much  less  than  its  full  value.  This  would  not  be  seriously  ob- 
jectionable if  the  property  in  all  the  parishes  were  equally  under- 
valued, but  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  each  parish  is 
under  a constant  temptation  to  reduce  its  assessment  and  thus 
escape  its  fair  share  of  the  State  taxes.  According  to  the  Census 
Report  already  referred  to,  the  assessments  of  real  estate  in  the 
])arishes  ranged  all  the  way  from  19.6  to  75  jier  cent,  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  property.  In  East  Baton  Rouge,  for  instance,  such 
property  was  assessed  at  55  per  cent,  of  its  full  value,  while  in 
West  Baton  Rouge  it  was  assessed  at  only  27.9  per  cent.  Citi- 
zens of  East  Baton  Rouge  were  taxed,  therefore,  twice  as  heavily 
for  State  purposes  as  were  their  neighbors  across  the  river.  Such 
discrepancies  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Some 
})arishes  are  thus  throwing  their  burdens  upon  their  more  con- 
scientious or  public-spirited  neighbors,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
rol)bing  the  State  treasury  of  its  just  dues. 

The  inequalities  between  parishes,  beUveen  classes  of  prop- 
erty, and  between  individuals,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  con- 
demn the  general  property  tax  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  some- 
times argued,  hov'ever,  that  such  evils  may  be  corrected  by 
boards  of  equalization.  The  very  appointment  of  such  boards 
is  a frank  admission  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  general  property 
tax  as  a source  of  State  revenue.  IMoreover,  such  boards,  vffiere- 
ever  tried,  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  work  for  vdiich  they 
were  established,  and  this  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  of  September  29,  1912,  an 
opponent  of  the  amendment  declares  that  there  is  only  one  com- 
plaint against  the  prevailing  system,  and  that  is  its  inequality. 
“If  there  be  inequality,”  he  says,  “cure  the  inequality;  raise 
the  assessments  where  they  should  be  raised,  and  lov'er  them 
where  they  should  be  lowered.”  If  this  remedy  were  as  easy  to 
practice  as  it  is  to  preach,  the  ills  to  which  the  taxpayer  is  heir 
V'ould  long  ago  have  been  cured.  What  does  the  proposed  rem- 
edy really  imply?  It  means  that  if  all  assessments  are  to  be 
equalized  they  must  be  brought  to  the  level  of  those  of  New  Or- 
leans. That  city  can  hardly  lower  its  assessments  to  the  general 
level  of  those  in  the  parishes,  as  this  would  necessitate  the  rais- 
ing of  its  already  high  tax  rate.  Now,  in  order  to  bring  all  as- 
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sessmerits  to  the  New  Orleans  level;  that  is,  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  -eal  value  of  the  property,  those  of  Avoyelles  Parish  would 
hav(  to  he  raised  85  per  cent.;  those  of  East  liaton  Rouge  about 
40  ]ior  cent;  those  of  AYest  Baton  Rouge  105  per  cent.;  and 
thosj  of  Pointe  Coupee  250  per  cent.  Would  the  people  of  these 
corn  nunities  listen  to  such  a proposal?  They  might  if  the  as- 
sessments were  raised  for  purely  local  purposes,  as  they  might 
ther:  lower  the  local  tax  rate  correspondingly.  But  if  assess- 
ments were  raised  also  for  State  purposes,  it  would  mean  the 
dou  ding,  and  in  many  eases  more  than  the  doubling,  of  their 
pre.s?nt  State  taxes.  The  attempt  to  execute  such  a provision 
won  d create  little  less  than  a revolution. 

Either,  then,  we  must  endure  the  ills  of  the  existing  svstem 
or  gdopt  the  amendment,  which  will  completely  eliminate  the 
inequalities  between  the  parishes.  At  present  we  are  trying  to 
fore  =>  our  parish  assessors  to  serve  two  masters,  and  they  are 
leav  ng  the  one  and  cleaving  unto  the  other. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  equalization  offers  no  remedy,  let  us 
conEder  another  panacea  that  is  frequently  proposed  and  some- 
tinus  tried;  namely,  legislation  designed  to  secure  a more  rigid 
com  iliauce  with  the  existing  laws  by  assessors  and  taxpayers. 
A number  of  states  have  passed  stringent  regulations  designed 
to  compel  the  taxpayers  to  divulge  the  full  amount  of  their  prop- 
erty; they  have  imposed  hea\^  fines  and  penalties  and  exacted 
iron  clad  oaths,  all  to  no  avail.  Ohio  for  a time  had  a system  of 
“ta:;  inquisitors,”  and  Alabama  had  her  “back  tax  commis- 
sion *rs.”  In  Louisiana  the  property  owner  is  already  required 
by  liw  to  sign  and  swear  to  his  tax  list,  and  the  assessor  is  re- 
quir^l  to  look  into  the  records  of  mortgages  and  conveyances  and 
to  L arn  the  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  the  taxpayer  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a true  valuation.  It  is  diftic.ult  to  see  how  the 
law  muld  go  further  without  becoming  too  in((uisitorial.  In  the 
latei  years  of  the  Roman  Empire  torture  was  used  to  make  citi- 
zens divulge  the  amounts  of  their  personal  property.  American 
stat(s  have  tried  nearly  every  other  scheme  but  this,  and  all  ex- 
periments have  proved  failures. 

Even  if  all  forms  of  intangible  personal!}'  could  be  discov- 
ered and  assessed  at  a uniform  rate,  as  the  law  requires,  such  a 
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measure  would  be  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  in  many  cases 
would  cause  gross  injustice.  For  instance,  if  a widow  has  her 
money  in  a savings  bank,  drawing  three  and  a half  or  four  per 
cent,  interest,  the  combined  State,  local,  and  special  taxes,  quite 
likely  to  amount  to  two  per  cent,  or  more,  would  absorb  fully 
one-half  of  her  income.  The  failure  of  the  officers  to  reach  such 
property  therefore  is  not  always  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  the  law 
is  sometimes  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
Illustrations  of  this  character  only  emphasize  the  inherent  defects 
of  the  existing  revenue  laws. 


4. 
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THE  REMEDY. 

The  amendment  “reorganizing  and  remodeling  the  State’s 
system  of  taxation  and  assessment”  strikes  directly  at  the  root 
of  the  evils  enumerated  by  abolishing  the  general  property  tax 
for  State  purposes.  It  introduces  the  principle  of  separation, 
or  as  it  is  more  commonly  designated  in  Louisiana,  segregation, 
of  the  sources  of  revenue. 

The  Theory  of  Segregation.  Briefly  stated,  tax  separation 
or  segregation,  means  that  the  entire  taxable  resources  shall  be 
divided,  so  that  the  State  will  get  its  income  from  certain  classes 
of  property  and  the  local  subdivisions  will  secure  their  revenues 
from  other  sources.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  parishes 
and  municipalities  shall  tax  the  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty within  their  limits  that  is  of  a distinctly  local  character, 
while  j)roperties  of  a “corporate”  nature;  that  is,  not  of  a pri- 
vate or  individual  character,  are  reserved  for  taxation  by  the 
State  government.  Such  industries  as  railways,  sleeping  car 
companies,  insurance  companies,  and  banks  are  general  rather 
than  local;  their  business  in  one  town  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  business  carried  on  in  other  towns.  Their  prosperity  is  not 
entirely  dependent  upon  any  single  community,  and  the  people 
of  the  entire  State  have  some  claims  on  them.  Taxes  on  such 
properties,  therefore,  may  rightfully  be  reserved  to  the  State. 
For  example,  a town  may  not  be  situated  on  a railroad,  and  yet 
it  may  contribute  very  materially  to  the  busine.ss  and  earnings 
of  a line  a few  miles  distant.  Is  it  not  as  much  entitled  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  railway  taxation  as  some  small  town  which 
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is  siUiated  on  the  line,  but  which  contributes  no  more  traffic? 
It  tin  railway  is  separated  for  taxation  by  the  State  alone,  every 
town  in  the  State  profits.  In  like  manner,  banks  derive  benefits 
from  a wider  area  than  the  limits  of  the  towns  or  cities  where 
they  are  situated.  Every  autumn  they  bring  into  the  State  large 
amoi  nts  of  money  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  crops,  and  these 
funds  penetrate  into  the  rural  regions  where  there  are  no  banks. 
The  farmers  in  such  regions  thus  contribute  materially  to  the 
hanks’  profits.  Should  the  municipalities,  then,  enjoy  more  ben- 
efit than  the  State  at  large  by  the  taxation  of  these  institutions? 

A gain,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  great  refinery  of  the 
Stanlard  Oil  Company  in  North  Baton  Rouge.  It  sends  large 
tank  steamers  laden  with  its  products  into  all  ])arts  of  the  world. 
The  amount  of  refined  oil  it  sells  for  local  consumption  is  a very 
minnte  fraction  of  its  total  output.  It  is  not  a local  establish- 
men  . Its  right  to  do  business  is  a privilege  granted  neither  by 
the  'ity  nor  by  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  owes  its 
corporate  existence  to  the  State;  its  prosperity  is  entirely  iude- 
penc  ent  of  business  conditions  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  Hence 
the  • axes  that  it  pays  may  very  properly  go  into  the  State  treas- 
ury, and  they  would  do  so  under  the  new  system.  The  taxation 
of  orporations  whose  business  covers  the  entire  State  or  goes 
beyond  its  boundaries  cannot  be  performed  efficiently  by  the 
loca'  assessor. 

’i'lTE  IMetiiod  of  Segregation:  State  Revenues.  Under  the 
pro}  osed  revision  the  State  will  derive  its  revenues  from  the  fol- 
low! ig  sources : (1)  Taxes  upon  railways ; street  railways ; tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines;  ex}3ress  companies;  car  lines  of  va- 
riou ; sorts ; all  kinds  of  water  craft  operated  for  hire ; pipe  lines 
for  )il  or  gas;  canals  for  irrigation  or  transportation;  banks  of 
all  1 inds  (excejit  upon  their  real  estate,  which  is  locally  taxed)  ; 
insurance,  bonding,  and  surety  com})anies  (except  upon  their 
real  estate  and  corporeal  property,  which  is  to  be  taxed  locally)  ; 
rice  mills;  cotton  seed  oil  mills  and  refineries;  petroleum  re- 
fine] ies;  sugar  refineries  (not  ordinary  sugar  mills,  but  concerns 
that  refine  raw  sugar)  ; mines  of  sulphur,  salt,  or  other  minerals; 
gas  and  oil  wells;  stone  quarries;  and  sand,  gravel,  and  shell 
pits  Only  the  operative  property  of  such  concerns  is  segregated 
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for  State  taxation,  but  other  sources  may  be  segregated  to  the 
State  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly. 

(2)  The  General  Assembly  is  also  empowered  to  secure  reve- 
nues from  the  following  special  sources:  Taxes  on  all  transfers 

of  stocks  in  corporations;  on  the  organization  of  domestic  corpo- 
rations; on  private  corporations  for  the  privilege  of  exercising 
their  corporate  functions;  on  future  contracts  in  cotton,  grain, 
coffee,  rice,  and  sugar,  in  place  of  licenses  to  brokers  in  these  com- 
modities; an  ad  valorem  tax  on  automobiles  (one-half  of  which 
goes  to  the  parish)  for  the  benefit  of  good  roads;  and  a pro- 
gressive inheritance  tax. 

(3)  State  license-charges,  under  the  amendment,  will  be  lev- 
ied onlv  on  those  businesses  that  fall  strictly  under  the  domain 

A' 

of  the  police  power. 

The  IMethod  op  Segregation:  Local  Revenues.  If  the 

amendment  is  adopted,  the  State  tax  on  general  property  will 
be  abolished,  and  this  source  of  revenue  will  be  available  exclu- 
sively for  the  ])arishes  and  municipalities.  In  return  for  its 
surrender  of  certain  taxable  jiroperties  to  the  State,  each  parish 
and  each  municipality  that  is  free  from  parish  taxes,  like  New 
Orleans,  will  have  the  right  to  impose  a tax  of  six  mills  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ten-mill  tax  now  permitted  by  the  Constitution.  This 
change  will  place  no  heavier  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  At  pres- 
ent he  mav  be  taxed  ten  mills  bv  his  local  government  and  six 
mills  bv  the  State.  Under  the  new  svstem  he  cannot  be  taxed 
in  excess  of  the  present  con.stitutional  limit,  but  the  entire  amount 
of  the  tax  will  go  into  the  local  treasury  instead  of  being  divided 
between  the  State  and  the  locality  as  at  present.  The  local  gov- 
ernments, of  course,  will  lose  their  ten-mill  tax  on  the  property 
reserved  to  the  State,  but  in  return  thev  will  «:ain  a new  six-mill 
tax  on  the  ])roperty  that  remains  subject  to  local  taxation.  The 
Tax  Commission  has  taken  the  assessments  for  1911  as  a basis 
and  calculated  the  effect  of  segregation  upon  the  income  of  the 
various  jiarishes.  It  ap}iears  from  this  that  all  the  parishes  but 
three  will  receive  increased  revenue  under  tlie  new  arrangement, 
and  the  amendment  }irovides  that  if  any  parish,  as  a result  of 
segregation,  receives  less  than  it  would  have  received  by  the 
levy  of  the  present  tax  on  the  assessment  of  1911,  the  loss  will 
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ho  roil  ibursed  l)v  tlie  Stato.  Tlio  same  principle  is  applied  to 
ihe  sel E-taxing  ninnicipalities,  but  any  losses  that  may  be  sus- 
tained by  other  municijialities  u'ill  be  reimbursed  by  their  re- 
spective parishes. 

Th(  calculation  made  on  the  basis  of  the  assessments  of  1911 
shows  hat  New  Orleans  will  gain,  as  a result  oE  the  separation 
of  sou ’ces,  $190,000;  the  parish  of  Iberia  will  gain  $22,921; 
Rapides,  $27,717;  St.  Landry,  $18,160,  and  so  cm.  These  gains 
are  seeured,  it  should  be  remembered,  without  raising  the  tax 
rate.  n fact,  with  this  increase  of  local  revenues,  the  tax  rates 
may  b"  lowered.  Only  three  parishes — Jetferson,  St.  Bernard, 
and  ebster — will  fail  to  gain  by  this  segregation  of  sources; 

and  th  dr  losses,  as  already  indicated,  will  be  made  good  by  the 
State. 

Special  Taxes.  A fear  has  sometimes  been  expressed  that 
segregc  tion  will  reduce  the  special  taxes  levied  for  such  purposes 
as  the  i.upport  of  schools  and  the  maintenance  of  levees,  and  that 
the  welfare  of  local  communities  will  consequently  be  jeopar- 
dized 1 y the  changes  proposed.  If  such  a fear  is  genuine,  it  can 
be  exp  ained  only  on  the  groimd  of  ignorance.  The  amendment 
expres5  ly  provides  that  all  the  properties  segregated  to  the  State, 
except  the  products  of  mines,  quarries,  sand,  gravel  and  shell 
{»its,  ai  d oil  and  gas  wells  (these  being  new  subjects  of  taxation), 
shall  continue  to  bear  their  share  of  special  taxes.  A de- 
pa  rmri  from  the  principle  of  segregation  is  thus  contemplated, 
and  no  practical  objection  to  this  departure  can  be  offered.  If 
th<‘  thory  of  sesfresration  is  violated  in  this  instance,  it  is  violated 
fur  the  lienefit  of  the  local  communities,  and  they  have  no  ground 
for  complaint.  The  segregated  property  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  be!  efits  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  special  taxes,  and 
it  will  also  continue  to  bear  its  share  of  the  bui*den. 

There  are  two  other  departures  from  the  principle  of  segre- 
giition.  A tax  on  automobiles  will  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
good  reads.  One-half  of  this  tax  will  go  to  the  State  and  the  rest 
to  the  ]>arish.  All  businesses  that  fall  within  tin;  domain  of  the 
pmiice  newer,  such  as  saloons,  hotels,  and  places  of  amusement, 
will  rei  lain  subject  to  both  State  and  local  license-charges.  Such 
exce])ti  )us  to  the  general  principle  of  segregation  are  made  in 
Ihe  COT  iinon  interest. 
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Tite  Benefits  of  Segreg.vtion.  Without  the  separation  of 
the  sources  of  State  and  local  revenues  there  can  be  no  perma- 
nent reform.  In  favor  of  this  principle  the  following  arguments 
are  advanced:  (1)  The  evil  effects  of  the  inequalities  in  the  as- 

sessments between  parishes  will  be  eliminated.  It  is  almost  a 
truism  to  say  that  tlie  leading  cause  of  the  undervaluation  of 
property  and  of  the  great  inequalities  in  the  rates  at  which  prop- 
erty is  assessed  by  different  localities  is  the  levying  of  a tax  for 
State  purposes  on  top  of  the  parish  and  municipal  taxes.  The 
abolition  of  the  State  property  tax  will  remove  the  excessive  bur- 
den now  borne  by  farming  property  and  the  less  important  urban 
real  estate.  The  increased  taxation  of  public  service  corpora- 
tions. natural  resources,  and  inheritances  will  effect  a considera- 
ble saving  to  the  individual  taxpayers,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  place  no  undue  burden  on  the  new  subjects  taxed.  It  merely 
places  the  latter  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion. The  parish  assessor  under  the  new  system  can  assess  the 
local  property  at  its  full  cash  value  and  have  the  assurance  that 
his  fellow-citizens  will  not  have  to  pay  more  than  their  full  share 
of  the  State  tax.  Moreover,  should  the  localities  desire  to  issue 
bonds  for  improvements  they  can  dispose  of  them  more  readily 
and  at  a higher  price  wdien  assessments  of  property  are  high 
and  the  tax  rate  is  low  than  would  be  possible  if  the  case  were 
reversed. 

(2)  Still  another  advantage,  from  the  local  point  of  view, 
will  be  the  termination  of  the  activities  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization.  The  duties  of  this  Board  are  not  always  of  the 
most  agreeable  character.  In  parishes  where  the  assessors  have 
been  too  delinquent  the  action  of  the  Board  is  sure  to  cause 
considerable  friction  and  ill-feeling.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment this  disagreeable  feature  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  State 
will  also  save  the  expense  of  the  Board. 

(3)  Segregation  will  give  to  the  parishes  the  sources  of  reve- 
nue that  naturally  belong  to  the  local  bodies  and  to  the  State 
the  sources  that  are  not  local  in  character.  For  example.  State 
officials  are  more  competent  to  deal  with  a life  insurance  com- 
pany, while  real  estate  can  bo  better  assessed  by  officials  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  local  values.  By  segregation,  then,  we 
“render  unto  Cfcsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s.” 
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4)  Segregation  will  give  the  parishes  more  revenue  with- 
out raising  the  tax  rate.  The  Tax  Commission,  as  already  stated, 
has  demonstrated  this  fact  statistically. 

5)  The  new  plan  will  compel  properties  and  industries 
whi  ‘h  have  been  hitherto  too  lightly  taxed  to  pay  their  proper 
sliaie  of  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

6)  It  will  make  possible  the  lowering  of  local  tax  rates 
witl  out  necessarily  reducing  revenues.  A high  tax  rate  is  the 
wor;,t  kind  of  advertisement  for  any  community,  but  as  the 
pari  dies  will  no  longer  have  any  reason  to  malce  low  assessments, 
they  may  raise  them  and  lower  the  tax  rate  correspondingly. 

(7)  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  parish(;s  and  municipali- 
ties vWll  enjoy  substantial  home  rule  in  mattei’s  concerning  local 
taxation.  The  local  bodies,  vdthin  strictly  defined  limits,  may 
deci  le  for  themselves  as  to  their  financial  policy.  Home  rule, 
of  course,  does  not  imply  unlimited  powers  in  such  matters.  If 
thei  ' ere  no  limitation.s — no  laws  to  secure  a necessary  degree 
of  u liformity  in  local  taxation— confusion  would  result.  Under 
proper  restrictions  the  parishes  may  adjust  their  methods  as 
theii  needs  require.  From  limited  home  rule  will  come  many 
advantages:  (a)  A greater  interest  in  local  affairs  will  be 

aroused  and  a finer  grade  of  citizenship  developed,  (b)  Differ- 
ent mmmunities  may  better  adjust  their  taxes  to  local  condi- 
tions. (c)  Whatever  policy  the  local  government  may  adopt, 
the  nterests  of  the  State  at  large  cannot  be  affected.  If  one 
pariih  decides  to  assess  its  property  at  twenty  per  cent,  of  its 
real  v^alue,  and  another  parish  at  eighty  per  cent.,  the  treasury 

of  tl  e State  cannot  suffer,  as  it  is  dependent  on  other  sources 
for  i s income. 

(U  Segregation  will  secure  systematic  and  centralized  ad- 
mini,  itratioii  of  the  State  taxes.  Under  the  new  plan  the  State 
wdl  eave  the  assessment  of  local  taxes  to  the  parishes  and  the 
mun. ci])aliti(*s.  State  taxes  will  be  assessed  l)y  a board  of  three 
men.  chosen  by  Railroad  Commission  districts.  The  commis- 
sioners will  be  chosen  for  a term  of  six  years,  but  a member  of 
the  first  Board  will  retire  every  two  years,  so  that  the  entire 
pers(  unel  of  the  Board  may  not  thereafter  be  changed  at  any  one 
time.  It  has  been  objected  that  these  commissioners  would  be 
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easily  influenced  by  the  corporations  whose  taxes  they  are  to 
assess,  and  that  “big  business”  would  thereby  evade  its  just 
share  of  burdens.  This  insinuation  that  the  people  of  the  State 
are  incapable  of  placing  proper  men  in  such  an  important  posi- 
tion is  a gross  slander  on  Louisiana’s  citizenship  and  needs  no 
refutation.  State  taxes  are  now  assessed  by  sixty-odd  men, 
between  whom  there  is  no  co-operation.  Three  experts,  working 
together,  will  secure  the  unity  and  co-ordination  in  the  State’s 
revenue  system  that  is  now  conspicuous  for  its  absence. 

(9)  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Segregation 
works  wdiere  it  has  been  tried.  The  states  that  have  adopted  the 
system  are  among  the  most  progressive  in  the  Union.  No  twm 
states  have  follow’ed  exactly  the  same  method,  but  in  each  case 


the  principle  has  remained  the  same  as  that  already  described. 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  were  the  pioneers,  introducing  the 
system  over  twenty  years  ago.  Ohio  over  ten  years  ago  reduced 
the  State  general  property  tax  to  a negligible  quantity,  its  reve- 
nues from  this  source  in  1902  amounting  to  only  $93,620.  Ver- 
mont has  the  plan  of  levying  taxes  on  general  property  for 
State  purposes  only  when  specially  ordered  by  the  legislature. 
New  Jersey  has  ceased  to  levy  this  tax  for  general  State  ex- 


penses, the  only  State  tax  based  on  local  assessments  being  a 
school  tax,  w’hieh  is  really  local  revenue.  New  York,  by  a gradual 
process  of  eliminating  the  general  State  property  tax,  covering  a 
period  of  about  twenty-five  years,  effected  a complete  segrega- 
tion of  revenues  in  1906.  \Yisconsin,  ^Minnesota,  and  California 
have  followed  suit.  In  this  group  we  find  every  type  of  com- 
monwealth— agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial — showing 


that  the  system  is  capable  of  adoption  and  successful  employment 
in  anv  state.  None  ‘of  the  states  which  have  tried  segregation 
have  shown  any  desire  to  return  to  the  system  they  have  dis- 
carded. 

Ob.jections  to  Segregation.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
plan  of  segregation  would  encounter  no  opposition.  Certain  in- 
terests which  will  have  to  pay  more  taxes  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment are  naturally  opposed  to  any  change.  IMuch  of  the  oppo- 
sition, however,  is  sincere  and  disinterested,  but  is  based  upon 
a misunderstanding  of  the  principles.  Those  who  oppose  segre- 
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gatioii  liave  urged  the  following  objections;  (1)  It  will  deprive 
the  parishes  of  sufficient  revenues;  (2)  it  contains  certain  de- 
partuies  from  the  theory  of  segregation;  and  (3)  it  gives  the 
legisla  ure  too  much  discretion  in  raising  the  rate  of  the  State 
tax  and  in  increasing  the  amount  of  property  segregated  to 
the  St  ite.  The  answer  to  the  first  objection  may  be  found  in  the 
pampl  let  issued  by  the  Tax  Commission  entitlc.d  “The  Effects 
of  Segi’egation  on  the  Parishes.”  This  publication  demonstrates 
in  pla  n figures  that  all  the  parishes  but  three  will  receive  in- 
creased revenues,  the  total  increase  being  nearly  a million  dol- 
lars. Recording  to  the  provisions  of  the  amendment,  no  parish 
can  pfssibly  suffer  any  loss.  The  second  objection,  that  there  i 

are  de  lartures  from  the  theory  of  segregation  has  already  been 
answei  ed  on  a preceding  page.  The  three  exceptions  to  the 
princi]  >le  there  noted  are  not  made  in  favor  of  the  State  treasury, 
but  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  local  bodies.  The  third  objection,  | 

that  t ie  legislature  has  too  much  discretion  in  the  matter  of  I 

segregating  property  for  State  taxes  and  of  raising  the  rate  of  * 

taxaticn  on  all  segregated  property,  is  rather  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  plan.  Additional  property  may  be  segregated  and 
the  nuximum  rate  of  State  taxes  may  be  raised  from  two  and 
a half  to  four  per  cent,  only  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  each  branch 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  special  majority  required  is  a 
safegu  ird  against  hasty  action.  The  provision  is  necessary  to 
give  tl  e system  sufficient  flexibility.  In  California,  in  1908,  the 
amend  uent  proposing  segregation  was  voted  down  largely  be-  < 

cause  it  was  deemed  too  inflexible.  Under  California’s  amend- 
ment i s then  drafted,  if  the  revenues  under  the  new  svstem 

• I 

proved  insufficient,  there  was  no  way  of  meeting  the  deficit  with- 
out agi  in  amending  the  Constitution.  The  amendment  made  no 
provisim  for  changing  the  rates  should  it  be  found  that  they 
were  ii.  any  way  undesirable.  The  revised  plan  was  made  more 
elastic,  and  it  was  adopted  in  1910.  The  defects  which  caused 
the  defeat  of  the  first  California  plan  do  not  apjiear  in  the  Lou- 
isiana imendment.  The  Tax  Commission  showed  its  ability  to  I 

profit  liy  the  experience  of  other  states. 

Tii::  Gener.vl  Property  Tax  Best  for  Lc>cal  Revenues. 

The  qi  estion  is  sometimes  asked,  if  the  general  property  tax  is 
so  defective  as  a source  of  State  revenue,  why  is  it  not  equally 
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objectionable  as  a local  tax?  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  tax 
had  its  beginnings  as  a neighborhood  charge,  and  as  such  it  still 
works  best.  Among  a group  of  people  who  are  familiar  with 
one  another’s  affairs  it  is  difficult  for  the  taxpayer  to  conceal 
his  property  or  to  deceive  the  assessor;  and  when  the  latter  is 
assessing  local  taxes  alone,  as  would  be  the  case  under  the  new 
system,  he  has  no  incentive  to  undervalue  the  property. 

Other  Reforms  Contemplated.  In  addition  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  State  and  local  revenues,  the  amendment  offers  four 
other  desirable  changes  in  the  State’s  revenue  sy.steni: 

(1)  The  abolition  of  State  licenses  on  all  businesses  that  do 
not  lie  within  the  domain  of  the  State’s  police  power. 

(21  The  separation  of  land  from  its  improvements,  in  the  as- 
sessment of  real  estate. 

(3)  The  listing  of  assessments  geographically.  , 

(4)  A “true,  progressive  inheritance  tax.” 

Changes  in  the  License  System.  The  Constitution  at  pres- 
ent permits  the  levying  of  licenses  on  “all  persons,  as.soeiations, 
and  corporations  pursuing  any  trade,  profession,  business,  or 
calling,”  except  clerks,  clergymen,  school  teachers,  those  engaged 
in  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  mining  pursuits,  and  manufac- 
turers other  than  those  of  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
cotton-seed  oil.  Under  these  provisions  the  State  requires  licenses 
of  commission  merchants,  brokers,  wholesale  and  retail  merchants, 
insurance  companies,  banks  (except  national  banks),  transfer 
and  express  lines,  tug  boats,  storage  warehouses,  urban  railways, 
loan  and  investment  companies,  collection  agencies,  telegraph, 
telephone,  electric  and  waterworks  companies,  physicians,  attor- 
neys, editors,  oculists,  dentists,  contractors,  stevedores,  ferries, 
toll  bridges,  photographers,  cotton  gins  and  compresses,  under- 
takers, livery  stables,  dealers  in  firearms,  slaughter  houses,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  theatres,  museums,  menageries,  circuses,  trav- 
eling shows,  hotels,  saloons,  billiard  tables,  bowling  alleys,  soda 
founts,  and  a number  of  other  occupations  and  establishments. 
Local  licenses  may  also  be  collected  from  the  same  sources. 

Licenses  may  be  levied  for  two  purposes,  to  secure  regulation 
and  to  raise  revenue.  Of  the  businesses  enumerated  above  sub- 
jected to  a license-charge  it  will  be  observed  that  the  great  major- 
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ity  do  lot  require  any  special  regulation,  and  are  taxed  only  for 
revenu'-.  The  existing  system  of  licenses,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
produc  ive,  bringing  into  the  State  treasury  in  1911  $879,931. 
The  an  endment  abolishes  State  licenses  on  all  businesses  that  do 
not  lie  within  the  domain  of  the  State’s  police  power.  State 
licenses  will  be  collected  only  from  such  businesses  as  the  man- 
ufactu]  e and  sale  of  liquors,  the  operation  of  hotels,  restaurants, 
]>awnsl  ops,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement;  in  short, 
from  all  businesses  which  from  their  nature  must  be  regulated 
in  the  interest  of  public  health,  comfort,  law  and  order.  The 
chief  purpose  will  be  regulation,  but  incidentally  a considerable 
revenu  * will  be  secured.  A regulative  license  is  in  every  way 
justifiable,  but  when  levied  merely  for  revenue,  like  most  of 
the  prtsent  occupation  taxes,  as  the  licenses  are  often  designated, 
it  is  op  m to  many  objections : (1 ) It  is  shifted  from  the  one  who 
pays  tl  e license  to  the  one  who  buys  the  commodity  or  service. 
(2)  It  is  a regressive  tax;  that  is,  its  burden  is  heaviest  on 
those  V ho  are  least  able  to  pay.  (3)  Licenses  discriminate  against 
the  man  of  small  means  just  entering  a business  or  profession. 
(4)  Tl  ey  discourage  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  (5) 
They  chec'k  competition  and  thereby  tend  to  create  monopoly. 
(6)  Tl  ey  increase  the  cost  of  living.  (7)  Where  the  charge  is 
graduated  according  to  the  size  of  the  business,  they  offer  a 
temptation  to  evasion  by  false  declarations.  The  amendment 
removes  these  difficulties  by  abolishing  all  State  licenses  not 
requirt  d for  regulation.  Local  licenses  may  still  be  levied  on 
some  b isinesses  that  do  not  come  within  the  sphtsre  of  the  police 
power,  but  small  establishments  (those  with  capital  of  less  than 
$5,000  , professional  men,  businesses  reserved  for  taxation  by  the 
State,  and  concerns  engaged  in  horticultural  and  agricultural 
pursui  s are  exempt.  IMoreover,  such  non-regulative  local 
license;!  as  may  be  levied  are  permitted  only  when  the  assessment 
of  gen  ‘ral  property  at  sixty  per  cent,  of  its  full  value  fails  to 
provid  ' the  local  body  with  adequate  revenue.  The  communi- 
ties therefore  may  use  the  occupation  tax  merely  as  a safety 
valve  cr  means  of  relief  when  confronted  with  financial  pressure. 
It  is  tl  ought  that  the  additional  revenues  which  will  be  secured 
for  the  parishes  under  the  scheme  of  segregation  wiO  ena'"1e  them 
to  discard  all  non-regulative  license-charges.  Some  ca  effect 
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this  reform  at  once,  and  even  if  none  of  them  should  do  so,  the 
abolition  of  the  many  kinds  of  State  licenses  will  remove  half 
the  burden  that  is  now  imposed,  not  on  the  business  taxed,  but 
on  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Land  to  be  Assessed  Separately  from  Improvements.  The 
amendment  provides  for  the  separate  assessment  of  land  and  its 
improvements,  and  improvements  may  be  assessed  at  a lower 
percentage  of  their  value  than  the  land.  This  principle  is  advo- 
cated by  many  leading  economists.  The  local  gOA^erning  bodies, 
says  Professor  Seager,  a noted  authority,  “ought  to  differentiate 
the  land  or  ground  tax  from  the  building  tax  and  allow  these 
taxes  to  go  different  ways.”  The  justice  of  this  method  is  so 
manifest  that  at  least  one  Louisiana  municipality  (Baton  Eouge) 
has  adopted  this  principle  Avithout  Availing  for  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment,  and  no  extended  argument  in  its  behalf  is 
necessary. 

Geographical  Arrangement  op  Assessments.  Under  the 
ncAV  system  assessments  will  be  listed  geographically  and  not 
alphabetically.  All  adjoining  properties  aauII  appear  together  on 
the  assessment  rolls,  and  the  taxpayer  AA'ill  be  able  to  determine 
Avith  ease  Avhether  or  not  he  is  assessed  more  lieaAuly  than  his 
neighbor.  This  method  Avill  also  greatly  assist  the  assessors 
themelves  in  giving  eA'ery  property  OAcmer  a square  deal,  and 
one  of  the  defects  in  the  property  tax — the  inequality  in  the  as- 
sessments betAveen  individuals — aabII  be  greatly  mitigated. 

The  Inheritance  Tax.  All  authorities  agree  as  to  the  merits 
of  an  inheritance  tax.  Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
A^ersity,  a specialist  in  public  finance,  says:  “The  inheritance 
tax  to-day  scarcely  needs  defense.  It  is  found  in  almost  eA’^ery 
democratic  country;  and  the  more  democratic  the  country,  the 
more  developed  the  tax.”  (Essays  in  Taxation,  p.  133.)  While 
the  general  property  tax  is  a relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a true,  pro- 
gressive inheritance  tax  is  an  outgrowth  of  modern  democracy. 
When  compared  with  other  means  of  raising  revenue,  the  in- 
heritance tax  presents  many  advantages:  (1)  It  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  of  all  taxes;  it  is  easily  assessed;  no  property  can  es- 
cape; undervaluation  is  impracticable;  and  the  tax  is  readily 
collected  while  the  estate  is  being  administered  by  public  au- 
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thoriiy.  (2)  It  is  one  of  the  fairest  taxes;  unlike  licenses  and 
some  other  taxes,  it  cannot  be  shifted ; it  adds  no  burden  to  per- 
sons of  moderate  means  who  already  bear  more  than  their  share 
of  indirect  taxes;  and  the  progressive  rates  will  cause  the  well- 
to-do  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay.  (3)  The 
tax  v\  certainly  not  felt  by  the  testator,  as  he  is  dead;  and  it 
impo  ;es  no  real  burden  on  those  out  of  whose  inheritance  it  is 
paid.  It  falls  on  property  that  goes  to  the  recipient  without 
effort  on  his  part,  and  he  is  equally  grateful  for  his  share  whether 
the  ^tate  retains  a portion  or  not.  (d)  The  administration  of 
the  t IX  does  not  necessitate  any  inquisitorial  methods  or  lead 
to  ev  ision  by  false  swearing  and  other  objectionable  practices. 

T lere  are  only  ten  states  that  do  not  resort  to  this  source 
of  re.’enue.  Louisiana  has  employed  it  since  190-i,  but  the  pres- 
ent aw  could  hardly  have  been  more  ineffectively  devised. 
Propirty  which  has  “borne  its  just  proportion  of  taxes  prior  to 
the  t me  of  such  donation  or  inheritance”  is  declared  to  be  ex- 
empt and  this  exemption  practically  nullifies  the  law.  Xo  ex- 
emption  of  this  kind,  however,  occurs  in  the  m'w  plan  of  taxing 
inheiitances.  The  proposed  law  divides  all  recipients  of  legacies 
or  dc  nations  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship. The  rate  of  taxation  increases  as  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship lecreases  and  as  the  size  of  the  legacy  or  gift  increases.  For 
each  class  of  heirs  a certain  amount  of  property  is  exempt  from 
taxalion,  the  exemption  diminishing  as  the  relationship  of  heir 
and  iecedent  becomes  more  remote.  ]\Iaximum  and  minimum 
rates  are  prescribed  for  each  class,  but  the  maximum  rates  may 
be  leded  only  when  the  share  of  an  heir  exceeds  half  a million 
dollars.  To  avoid  evasion  of  the  tax,  the  rates  imposed  on  lega- 
cies are  also  prescribed  for  donations  made  by  living  persons. 

1 1 order  to  prevent  the  double  taxation  of  inheritances,  cor- 
poreal property  situated  outside  of  Loui.siana  and  incorporeal 
propu’ty  of  non-resident  heirs,  such  as  the  seiuirities  of  Louisi- 
ana '-orporations  and  evidences  of  debt  due  by  residents  of  Lou- 
isian i,  are  exempt  from  the  tax  to  the  extent  of  any  inheritance 
tax  that  is  assessed  on  this  property  elsewhere.  The  law  is  thus 
designed  to  prevent  inheritances,  when  taxed  in  more  than  one 
Statf , from  paying  a higher  rate  than  would  be  required  if  taxed 
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only  in  Louisiana.  Such  a provision  prevents  the  injustice  of 
double  taxation  and  the  driving  away  of  capital  which  might 

result  therefrom. 

The  inheritance  tax  is  sometimes  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
it  tends  to  drive  capital  away  from  the  State.  The  ten  states 
that  do  not  levy  this  tax  are  not  being  swamped  with  the  capital 
driven  out  of  the  other  thirty-eight.  It  is  also  said  that  the  taxa- 
tion of  inheritances  discourages  industry  and  thrift.  If  this 
is  true  w'ith  regard  to  the  inheritance  tax,  is  it  not  far  more  true 
with  regard  to  the  tax  on  general  property?  The  former  is  levied 
only  once  in  a lifetime,  whereas  the  latter  is  levied  every  year. 
It  is  further  objected  that  the  new  plan  does  not  permit  the  ex- 
emption of  property  that  has  already  paid  its  full  share  of 
taxes.  In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  this  exemption  is  respon- 
sible for  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  method  of  taxing  legacies 
in  Ijouisiana.  Finally,  it  is  claimed  that  the  rates  of  the  tax  are 
too  high.  The  higher  rates,  however,  are  levied  only  on  very 
large  amounts  left  to  distant  relatives  or  strangers.  On  small 
legacies  to  near  relations  the  rates  are  very  moderate. 

CONCLUSION. 

1.  The  tax  amendment  should  be  adopted.  The  existing  sys- 
tem was  devised  for  an  earlier  epoch  and  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. All  attempts  to  patch  it  up  are  failures.  Its  defects 
are  inherent. 

2.  The  amendment  will  eliminate  inequalities  between  par- 
ishes, between  kinds  of  property,  and  between  individuals. 

3.  It  abolishes  the  numerous  so-called  occupation  taxes  now 
levied  by  the  State,  and  retains  the  State  licenses  only  for  busi- 
nesses that  require  regulation. 

4.  It  makes  possible  great  improvement  in  the  taxation  of 
real  estate  by  assessing  land  and  buildings  separately,  and  by 
the  listing  of  assessments  geographically. 

5.  It  offers  home  rule  in  matters  of  local  taxation. 

6.  It  will  increase  the  revenues  of  the  parishes  and  safe- 
guard them  against  any  possible  loss  from  the  change.  This  is 
done,  too.  without  increasing  the  taxes  of  the  individual  prop- 
erty owner. 
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7.  In  recent  years  new  forms  of  wealth  have  developed 
which  the  existing  methods  of  taxation  have  failed  to  reach. 
The  a mendment  will  tap  these  new  sources  and  compel  them 
to  contribute  their  quota  of  the  expenses  of  government. 

8.  Under  the  present  system  honesty  is  penalized  and  men- 
dacity rewarded.  The  amendment  will  catch  the  tax  dodger, 
l educn  the  incentive  to  fraud,  and  distribute  the  taxes  more  in 
accorc  ance  with  ability  to  pay. 

9.  The  retention  of  the  existing  system  means  the  perpetua- 
tion cf  the  grossest  sort  of  inequality,  the  continued  imposition 
of  th(  heaviest  burdens  upon  the  weak  and  of  the  lightest  bur- 
dens upon  the  strong,  the  cramping  of  the  activities  of  the  various 
publi(  institutions,  a probable  raising  of  the  tax  rate,  and  a check 
to  ad  vancing  prosperity. 

ir.  The  State’s  resources  are  fully  adequate,  and  its  wealth 
is  steadily  increasing,  but  its  methods  of  securing  funds  for 
publi  - uses  have  not  kept  pace  with  its  material  development. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  revision,  the  State’s  resources 
will  be  better  organized,  and  its  financial  administration  will 
be  CO  iducted  more  scientifically  and  with  greater  simplicity  and 
justice.  A vote  for  the  amendment  is  a vote  for  the  promotion  of 
every  good  interest  of  Louisiana. 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE 


BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 


Is  organized  into  the  following  Schools  and  Colleges: 

1.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  offers  nu- 
merous four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  The  College  of  Agriculture,  which  includes  the  Louisi- 
ana Experiment  Stations,  and  offers  a four-year  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

3.  The  College  of  Engineering,  which  offers  four-year 
courses  in  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  and  Chemical 
Engineering,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

4.  The  Audubon  Sugar  School,  which  offers  a five-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

5.  The  Law  School,  which  offers  a three-year  course  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

6.  The  Teachers  College,  which  offers  a four-year  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

7.  The  School  of  Agriculture,  which  offers  a two-year 
course  leading  to  a Certificate. 

8.  Graduate  courses  of  one  or  two  years  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Alaster  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Civil 
Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer,  Alechanical  Engineer, 
and  Chemical  Engineer. 

9.  The  Summer  School,  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  which 
offers  instruction  of  collegiate  grade  in  academic,  pro- 
fessional and  technical  subjects. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

THOAIAS  D.  BOYD,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

President. 


